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LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY. 

FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 



VII. 




1 Come out into the garden, where the crimson phloxes bum, 
And every slender lily-stem upbears a lustrous urn." 

Mrs. Thaxter's "Remonstrance.' 

' So bleak these shores, wind-swept, and all the year 
Washed by the wild Atlantic's restless tide." 

Mrs. Thaxter's " Rock Weeds" 



THE sea is in the landscape as the sky is, being only less uni- 
versal. The sea liberates the eye from its bondage to earth, 
which is yet the resting-place whither it gladly returns from its 
freest flight. Nothing in Nature is so inspiriting as this escape 
into the elements which the vast spaces of the ocean and the 
heavens afford, and, when we do not find it in a picture, we feel 
the omission with a sense of indefinable loss. 

The ocean weaves a fringe of glory for the land, blending it with 



the infinite ether into which it widens ; but, one must stand upon 
the shore, fully to enjoy the magnificence of the sea ; and the im- 
agery that reveals its beauty is drawn from the earth, the home of 
the opal and the rose, as we find them in Emerson's lovely lines : - 

" . . . . Behold the sea, 
The opaline, the plentiful and strong, 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June." 
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The charm of island-scenery is not always so much in itself as 
in the expanse by which it is surrounded. The more barren the 
island, the more wondrous the magic wrought upon it by subtle 
fingerings of light, wandering across it from engirding distances. 
Few resorts of summer tourists exhibit so little of the luxuriance 
of Nature as the Isles of Shoals, yet few are attractive in so simple 
and powerful a way. The larger of them is enthusiastically de- 
scribed by Lowell, in his " Pictures from Appledore : " — 

" A common island, you will say ; 
But stay a moment ; only climb 
Up to the highest rock of the isle ; 
Stand there alone for a little while, 
And with gentle approaches it grows sublime, 
Dilating slowly as you win 
A sense from the silence to take it in. 
So wide the loneness, so lucid the air, 
The granite beneath you so savagely bare. 



You well might think you were looking down 
From some sky-silenced mountain's crown. 



Till now, you dreamed not what could be done 

With a bit of rock and a ray of sun. 

But look ! how fade the lights and shades 

Of keen bare edge and crevice deep ! 

How doubtfully it fades and fades, 

And glows again, yon craggy steep, 

O'er which, through colour's dreamiest grades, 

The yellow sunbeams pause and creep ! 

Now pink it blooms, now glimmers grey, 

Now shadows to a filmy blue, 

Tries one, tries all, but will not stay, 

But flits from opal hue to hue, 

And runs through every tenderest range 

Of change that seems not to be change." 




' The woodlands wore a gloomy green, 

And August hung her smoky screen." 

Bayard Taylor. 



This island is also fortunate in being the home of a singer afflu- 
ent in picturesque and melodious expression, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, 
of whose sea-swept garden the artist gives us a glimpse : — 

" Come out into the garden, where the crimson phloxes burn, 
And every slender lily-stem upbears a lustrous urn. 

" Sunflower tall and hollyhock that wave in the wind together, 
Corn-flower, poppy, and marigold blossoming fair and fine, 
Delicate sweet-peas, glowing bright in the quiet autumn weather, 
While over the fence, on fire with bloom, climbs the nasturtium- 



The well-tended little flower-plot in the midst of the ocean gives 
brilliant contrasts of colour to the limitless grey background by 
day, and at night the beacon-light opens like a blossom out of the 
darkness, in the singer's fancy : — 

" I lit the lamps in the lighthouse tower, 

For the sun dropped down, and the day was dead : 
They shone like a glorious clustered flower, 
Ten golden, and five red." 

In Mrs. Thaxter's poems, we traverse the little isle, through its 
gorges and coves and grassy openings, and find an ever-returning 
charm in the beacon-light, the anchored fishing-boats, the drifting 
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gulls, and the wild-flowers wet with salt spray, that cling to rocky 
clefts, or gleam from the brown turf at our feet : — 

" So bleak these shores, wind-swept and all the year 
Washed by the wild Atlantic's restless tide, 
You would not dream that flowers the woods hold dear 
Amid such desolation dare abide." 

But May and June visit the lonely islet as well as the inland 
forest and meadow ; and in her poem entitled " Rock-Weeds," as 
in many others, this graceful singer tells us, in a very charming 
manner, how 

" The barren island dreams in flowers." 

A murmur of the sea is in the music of all poets, even though 
they may not live upon its borders ; for does it not reverberate 
over the continents as with an echo from eternity ? See how its 
morning glow is reflected in Bayard Taylor's verses : — 

" Where yonder dancing billows dip 
Far off, to ocean's misty verge, 
Ploughs morning, like a full-sailed ship, 
The Orient's cloudy surge. 

" With spray of scarlet fire before 

The ruffled gold that round her dies, 
She sails above the sleeping shore, 
Across the waking skies. 
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" The dewy beach beneath her glows : 

A pencilled beam, the lighthouse burns : 
Full-breathed, the fragrant sea-wind blows, 
Life to the world returns ! " 

This latest-lamented among our sons of song has left behind 
him landscape-pictures from many lands. Born in one of those 
pleasant States midway between East and South and West, it was 
natural that his fancies should take a wide range in his own coun- 
try ; and we find both shores of the hemisphere in his verse, while 
he lingers most lovingly amid the quiet scenery of his birthplace. 

We are taken into the very heart of summer as we read Bayard 
Taylor's little poem, " In the Meadows." The fine artistic sense 



with which it is pervaded makes us at once see the beauty and 
feel the sweetness of the season. The song is one of his earliest, 
and shows, in its tender simplicity, the impulse towards expression 
that was always irresistible within him :— 

" I lie in the summer meadows, 
In the meadows all alone, 
With the infinite sky above me, 

And the sun on his mid-day throne. 

" The smell of the flowering grasses 
Is sweeter than any rose, 
And a million happy insects 
Sing in the warm repose. 




1 I lie in the summer meadows, 
In the meadows all alone, 
With the infinite sky above me, 
And the sun on his mid-day throne." 

Bayard Taylor. 



" The mother-lark that is brooding, 
Feels the sun upon her wings, 
And the deeps of the noonday glitter 
With swarms of fairy things. 

" From the billowy green beneath me 
To the fathomless blue above, 
The creatures of God are happy 

In the warmth of their summer love. 

" The infinite bliss of Nature 
I feel in every vein ; 
The light and the life of summer 
Blossom in heart and brain." 

His was a nature better fitted for climates of perpetual summer, 
than for that into which he was born : the ardent glow of the 
Orient seems the natural atmosphere of his verse. Yet, with a 



poetic sensitiveness to all influences of earth and air, and with the 
touch of an artist, he represents faithfully the spirit of whatever 
landscape his pen may depict. He has sketched August among 
the sunny Pennsylvanian hills with loving study, although his 
heart seems only half at home there, but is returning to the " golden 
hills of Cos " — to the " phantoms of Carian shores," glimmering 
across the " waveless Mediterranean sea-floor," and to the islands 
of Patmos and Naxos — 

" Once as I saw them sleeping, drugged with the poppy of summer." 

Yet his picture of his native fields is true to the life : — 

" Over the tasselled com, and fields of the twice-blossomed clover, 
Dimly the hills recede in the reek of the colourless hazes : 
Dull and lustreless now, the burnished green of the woodlands ; 
Leaves of blackberry-briers are bronzed and besprinkled with copper 
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Weeds in the unmown meadows are blossoming purple and yellow, 
Roughly entwined, a wreath for the tan and the wrinkles of summer." 

The homely blossoms at his feet awaken ever some foreign or 
classical contrast : — 



" Flaring St. -John's- wort, milk-weed, and coarse, unpoetical mullein : 
Yet, were it not for the poets, say, is the asphodel fairer ? 
Were not the mullein as dear, had Theocritus sung it, or Bion ? " 

Nothing is quite responsive to the mood of the dreamer who 




k The jessamine hangs golden flowers 
On ancient oaks in moss arrayed." 

W. H. C. Hosmer's " Florida:' 



1 The loveliest land that smiles beneath the sky, 
The coast-land of our Western Italy." 

Paul Hayne's u South Carolina" 



gazes upon some wearily familiar scene with a fairer landscape 
gliding across his memory or his fancy. It is almost a misfortune 
to have seen too much, if we are thus hindered from the enjoy- 
ment of what is less satisfactory, although still beautiful, in our 
every-day surroundings. But shadows which fled before the tour- 
ist poet, in his wanderings, seemed to draw nearer to him at home 
— that darkest shadow of all, which he saw lying upon the church- 
yard roses, when 

" The woodlands wore a gloomy green, 
The tawny stubble clad the hill, 
And August hung her smoky screen 
Above the valleys, hot and still " — 



the shadow that even in the June-illumined meadows stole across 
the landscape into his verse, and made him exclaim : — 

" There's life in the summer meadows, 
But death is in the world ! " 

For this glowing, light-loving spirit, all shadows are now laid 
beneath the peaceful greenness of his native hills. Out of his dust 
should the warmth of the rose forever spring into bloom ! 

Over the westward hills, beyond the deep-flowing Hudson, come 
glimpses into sunny distance, and wafts of melody from wayside 
singers. In Alfred B. Street's verses, we follow the windings of 
forest-frino-ed rivers— the Ausable, the Racket, the Beaverkill, the 
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Delaware — and catch glimpses of pleasant inland lakes — Cayuga, 
Champlain, or Saranac. His stanzas on the " The Upper Saranac " 
are delightfully suggestive : — 

" Down to thy wave the fish-hawk swoops ; 
The wood-duck floats within thy bays ; 
Its trunks the water-maple groups 
Along thy banks of leafy maze. 

" The gull darts by, a flash of snow ; 

Deep from thy brink green pictures gleam ; 
The loon shouts o'er and shoots below ; 
The soft haze folds thee in a dream. 



" The lily lifts its creamy cup 

In thy broad shallows, amber-clear ; 
And there the thatch shoots bristling up, 
And there steals down the drinking deer." 

But Percival's " Seneca Lake," familiar as it is, must always be 
esteemed one of our finest lake-poems : — 

" On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 




v ■■*■: ^ ... . V>i. * - • ■ 



u Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction ! 

Longfellow's u Evangeline" 



11 The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north wind, heave their foam, 
And curl around the dashing oar 
As late the boatman hies him home. 

" How sweet, at set of sun, to view 

Thy golden mirror, spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 

Float round the distant mountain's side ! " 

From farther inland, a gleam of the Wabash opens upon us, in 
this sonnet by Maurice Thompson : — 

" There is a river singing in between 
Bright fringes of papaw and sycamore, 
That stir to fragrant winds on either shore, 
Where tall blue herons stretch their necks, and lean 



Over clear currents, flowing cool and thin 
Through the clean furrows of the pebbly floor. 
My own glad river ! though unclassic, still 
Haunted of merry gods, whose pipings fill 
With music all thy golden willow-brakes, 
Above thee, Halcyon rears his regal crest ; 
The tulip-tree flings thee its flower-flakes, 
The tall flag over thee its lances shakes, 
With every charm of beauty thou art blest, 
O happiest river of the happy West ! " 

Not many ot our poets have pictured the wide plains of the 
West— 

" . . . . the gardens of the desert, 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name — 
The prairies." 
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We get an impressive glimpse of them, however, in a sonnet by 
John James Piatt, entitled " A Mirage of the West : " — 

" Above the sunken sun the clouds are fired 
With a dark splendour ; the enchanted hour 
Works momentary miracles in the sky ; 
Weird shadows take from fancy what they lack 
For semblance, and I see a boundless plain, 
A mist of sun and sheaves in boundless air, 
Gigantic shapes of reapers moving slow 
In some new harvest : so I can but dream 
Of my great land, that takes its morning star 
Out of the dusky evening of the east — 
My land, that lifted into vision gleams 
Misty and vast." 

Paul Hayne writes with enthusiasm of the South — of its oaks 
and pines and magnolias, of its waterfalls and its lapsing seas. 
On the shores of South Carolina he sings : — 

" I hear the inarticulate murmurs flow 
Of the faint wind-tides breathing like a sea ; 
When, in clear vision, softly dawns on me 
The loveliest land that smiles beneath the sky, 
The coast-land of our Western Italy. 
I view the waters quivering ; quaff the breeze, 
Whose briny raciness keeps an under-taste 
Of flavorous tropic sweets, 
From Cuba's perfumed groves and garden spiceries." 

And among the magnolias on the Ashley River he exclaims : — 

" Yes, found at last, the earthly paradise ! 
Here by slow currents of the silvery stream 
It smiles, a shining wonder, a fair dream, 
A matchless miracle to mortal eyes. 
What whorls of dazzling colour flash and rise 
From rich azalean flowers, whose petals teem 
With such harmonious tints as brightly gleam 
In sunset rainbows arched o'er perfect skies ! " 

Of the almost tropical splendour of Nature in Florida and Loui- 
siana little, comparatively, has been sung. Our artist gives us an 
illustration of the former, suggested by verses from the pen of W. 
H. C. Hosmer : — 

" Where Pablo to the broad St. John 
Her dark and briny tribute pays, 
The wild deer leads her dappled fawn, 
Of graceful limb and timid gaze. 

" The jessamine hangs golden flowers 
On ancient oaks in moss arrayed ; 
And proudly the palmetto towers, 

While mock-birds warble in the shade." 



Sidney Lanier writes, from the marshes of Georgia, of 

" Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines, that, myriad cloven, 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs : " 

but the best poetical descriptions of the lakes and bayous of 
Louisiana are doubtless to be found in Longfellow's " Evange- 
line ; " as, for instance, that of the lakes of the Atchafalaya, where 

" Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 

Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin, 

Safely their boat was moored : and scattered about on the greensward, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar : 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape-vine 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom — 

Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it." 

And again, when, after gliding down the forest-shadowed river, 
with its green islands and "plume-like cotton-trees " — 

" They emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their margin, 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual summer, 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron, 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 
They, too, swerved from their course ; and, entering the bayou of 

Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction ! 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals." 

It is to be remembered that this vivid description is from a 
Northern pen : the most luxuriant climates do not seem to have 
been over-productive of poets. But in this, as in many other ways, 
the resources of our West and South are as yet only partly de- 
veloped. 

Certainly the poet and the painter of the future will find abun- 
dant material ready for their hand, in the landscape thus far so 
little explored for the purpose of seeing its beauty, and revealing it 
to the world. 

Lucy Larcom. 



AMERICAN PAINTERS 



JAMES D. SMILLIE. — GEORGE H. SMILLIE. 




R. JAMES D. SMILLIE is a son of the well-known 
engraver, Mr. James Smillie. He was born in the 
city of New York, in 1833. Three years ago he 
was elected an Academician, after having been an 
Associate for eight years. He is undoubtedly the 
most energetic member of the American Water- 
Colour Society, of which for five years, from 1873 
to 1878, he was the president; and some of his annual contribu- 
tions to the regular exhibitions of that organisation have been 
very generally recognised among the choice productions that this 
country has offered to admirers of Art in water-colours. Es- 
pecial reference deserves to be made to his sketches of rural 
scenes in the interior of the Empire State which have speedily 
found purchasers in the Academy building, and in which many 
of his finest characteristics as an artist have been displayed. He 
has been an extensive traveller in this country, and his portfolios 



bear evidence of the facility and felicity of his pencil when treat- 
ing of sunny meadows, purling streams, stately elms, and brows- 
ing cattle. The Catskill Mountains are as familiar to him as the 
streets of his native city. The Sierras, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the White Mountains, are scarcely less known to him in 
their distinguishing and most picturesque features; and it must 
be acknowledged that, while other painters have presented us 
with the scenic aspects of those ranges, with their bolder and 
more " sensational " traits, he has shown himself to have been im- 
pressed at least as much by their loveliness as by their grandeur, 
so that while the aim of some artists seems to have been to startle 
if not to stun the spectator by transcripts of natural scenery, his pur- 
pose is a more modest and, it may be added, a more becoming one. 
In ' Up the Hillside,' for example, which we have engraved, the 
finer and less obtrusive peculiarities of our Highlands are brought 
to view ; the motive is to charm rather than to bewilder; and the 



